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THE FIRST OF THE PRE-PLANNED TOWNS 


Letchworth 


Offers sites with all facilities for 
% INDUSTRY 
% COMMERCIAL OFFICES 


# RESIDENCE 


Urban advantages in charming natural surroundings 
have been made possible by good planning and beautiful 
planting. Factories, offices, and shops are all within easy 
reach of pleasant houses with gardens. Rents are moder- 
ate. Leases of residential sites are for 99 years, and for 
factory sites ggo years. 

Within easy reach of London (King’s Cross) by rail, 
served by the Great North Road, and encircled by a green 
belt, Letchworth is an efficient place for modern industry 
and business, and a delightful place for executives and 
workers to live in. 

Inquiries are welcomed and an expert staff will advise anyone 


interested. 


FIRST GARDEN city Ltrp LETCHWORTH uerrs. 
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THE TOWN AND 
COUNTRY PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 








invites applica- 
tion for membership 
from individuals, local authorities, 
and business firms who wish to see the 
Association’s policy applied to 
the problems of physical 


reconstruction 





* 


Individual Membership from £1 11s. 6d. 


. 


The Town and Country Planning Association seeks to promote plan- 
ning education and propaganda, at the same time making available 
to its members an information service on all planning matters. Mem- 
bership of the Association includes the annual subscription to Town | 
and Country Planning, Britain’s foremost planning journal. 
Exhibitions, lectures, conferences, and tours are organized from time 
to time in London and other parts of the country. 

For particulars of membership apply to the Secretary at the Planning 
Centre, 28 King Street, London, WC2. Temple Bar 5006-7. 
































In the development of the new town of STEVENAGE 
50,000,000 ‘Phorpres’ Common and Facing Bricks 
and $50,000 ‘Phorpres’ Hollow Clay Blocks have been used. 


BY APPOINTMENT 
TO HER MAJESTY QUEEN ELIZABETH It 
BRICK MAKERS 


LONDON BRICK COMPANY LIMITED 


PHORPRES 


Head Office: Africa House, Kingsway, London, W.C.2. Telephone: Holborn 8282 

Midland District Office: Prudential Buildings, St. Philip's Place, Birmingham, 3. Telephone: Central 4141 
South-Western District Office: 11 Orchard Street, Bristol, 1. Telephone: Bristol 23004/5 

Northern District Office: St. Paul’s House, 20-22 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. Telephone: Leeds 2077! 
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Which Way Goes 


ALL OVER the world a battle of 
ideas is intensifying about the possible 
forms of city development and re- 
shaping. Spontaneous unco-ordinat- 
ed forces are still having a greater 
effect on the urban environment than 
social forethought and intention. The 
major inconveniences of cities are 
worsening, so conspicuously that 
more and more administrators, aca- 
demic students, writers, and public- 
spirited citizens are seeing the neces- 
sity of considered control. In this 
growing army of professional and 
amateur planners there are many ir- 
regulars pursuing their own cam- 
paigns, based as a rule on concern for 
single factors of dissatisfaction or 
single cherished objectives. Those 
who have taken a wide view of the 
great-city problem as a whole seem 
now to be grouping into two diver- 
gent camps. 

On the one hand are those who 
think, as we do, that there are inher- 
ent and intractable social and eco- 
nomic disadvantages in excessive size 
and concentration, and that it is 


the Modern City? 


practicable to limit metropolitan ex- 
pansion and density by planning con- 
trols coupled with the guidance of in- 
dustrial and business establishments 
to smaller centres. Since the Barlow 
Report of 1940 this has become the 
accepted policy in Great Britain. And 
with varying degrees of effective 
operation it is becoming the policy in 
a number ofstates in Western Europe, 
in the Soviet Union, Poland and 
Yugoslavia, and in most other coun- 
tries where central governments are 
powerful and unified enough to en- 
force necessary restrictions on land 
use and the location of industrial and 
business enterprises. 

The application of such a policy, in 
a society regardful for individual free- 
dom and the responsibility of business 
managements for their own success, 
requires skill and delicacy. Enlight- 
ened managements may come to see 
the necessity of public planning, and 
the advantages it can bring to the 
economy as a whole. But their natural 
attitude is one of resistance ; they pre- 
fer to make their own decisions, and 
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are not easily convinced that plan- 
ning administrators know better 
than themselves where they should 
settle or expand. And even when they 
appreciate the social arguments for 
restrictions they will see their own 
cases as valid exceptions to a general 
rule. Landowners, developers, and 
individuals who want houses for 
themselves have the same reaction. A 
high degree of public understanding, 
as well as a strong governmental de- 
termination, is required before city 
limitation is administratively practic- 
able. The forces thus making for con- 
centration are formidable. Up to 
now they have frustrated weak at- 
tempts at control in many countries— 
in communist Russia and China as 
obviously as in Japan, Australia, 
India, and North and South America. 

A second camp of planners now in 
evidence, notably in the USA, is dis- 
posed to regard the continued growth 
and concentration of great cities as 
inevitable, beyond social control, a 
thing to be accepted and made the 
best of. To this school of thought the 
crucial problem is that of traffic con- 
gestion. Its main specifics for solution 
are two: provision for more rapid 
movement within cities, by means of 
new freeways and highly organized 
public passenger transport systems; 
and high-density apartments for 
great numbers of city-dwellers of all 
classes. The idea of compensating 
citizens for the loss of the “suburban” 
type of amenity by new conceptions 
of “urban” amenity naturally arises. 
And some planners, in the USA par- 
ticularly, are now idealizing close- 
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built forms of development—trying 
to show them as an advance in civil- 
ized living rather than as a deprecia- 
tion of standards forced on society by 
its failure to control city growth. 

But so far a generally acceptable 
form of high-density residential de- 
velopment has not been found. In the 
USA, as in Britain, the individual 
homeseeker who has any freedom of 
choice prefers the one-family house, 
even the detached or ‘“‘ranch”’ house. 
Can he or she be weaned from this 
preference by the preaching of a new 
gospel of intensified urbanity? We 
doubt it. Is not the attempt essentially 
a surrender of planning ideals to in- 
sensate forces inimical to a good 
family life and a healthy society? 
That an important minority of 
people could be satisfied by life in 
multi-storey flats close to the cultural 
institutions characteristic of great 
cities we do not doubt. But is it prac- 
tical politics to gratify this special 
taste by creating a city-structure ob- 
noxious to the great majority? Ina 
free society, is it likely that the mass of 
city-dwellers will remain within resi- 
dential developments that thwart 
their evident desires? Planners dis- 
posed to capitulate to the blind 
forces of city growth must think again. 

We print in this issue a most re- 
vealing discussion in the Phila 
delphia Housing Association Forum 
in which several aspects of this major 
problem are candidly stated. What 
seems to be missing in this debate is 
the conception of applying planning 
control to the size and density of 
towns. 
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In future issues : 
DecemBER: City Redevelopment II: Glasgow. 


Up-to-date statistics and articles on the new towns. 
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CONTEMPORARY RESIDENTIAL 
DEVELOPMENTS: AN EVALUATION 


From the Forum on Neighbourhood, Today and Tomorrow 
(Philadelphia Housing Association, July 1958) we quote this 
report of a discussion on 8 April 1958 opened by William H. 
Whyte Fr, assistant managing editor of Fortune. Mr Whyte has 
stated his views more fully in his book The Organization Man 
(New York 1956) and in an article, “Are Cities Un-American?” 
in Fortune (September 1957). Comment on this report 1s made in 


the Editorial in this issue ( page 417). 


I. In the Central City 
R WHYTE began the discus- 
M sion by saying that considera- 
tion of the dominant trend 
in urban residential redevelopment 
requires consideration of suburban 
development as well. 

The reason is this, he said. Of all 
the things that are wrong with the 
average urban residential redevelop- 
ment project, the underlying fallacy 
is that it represents an effort to sub- 
urbanize the city. There is an attempt 
to transplant suburban values and 
suburban kinds of houses into the city 
where they do not belong. A great 
deal of utopianism has gone into the 
planning of residential redevelop- 
ment projects, and this is part of the 
trouble. In an unfortunately literal 
sense the great expanses of these pro- 
jects are paved with good intentions. 
But something has gone wrong, none- 
theless. 

Ifyou have seen one redevelopment 
project you have caught the spirit of 
almost all of them, Whyte stated. 
Typically, they consist of a series of 
high-rise tower apartments set in 
geometric patterns on an abstract 
green space carefully preserved 
against human encroachment. They 
all have the same basic faults, which 
can be summarized as follows. 


First, these residential redevelop- 
ment projects are standardized. There 
is nothing native about the ones built 
so far. There is no way for you to tell 
if it is New York, or San Francisco, or 
any other place. And none of the new 
ones now in the planning stage have 
anything native in them either. The 
Washington Square Village being 
put up in New York, for example, 
does use splotches of colour, but it is 
totally alien to the very Washington 
Square it presumably is to exploit. 

Second, they are run like institu- 
tions and do not encourage the kind 
of participation that means anything. 
An over-simplified distinction might 
be made between civic-cultural par- 
ticipation in the life of the city and 
purely social participation. Where 
projects result in any participation at 
all, it is usually the social variety, and 
that kind alone. The benefits of con- 
centrated civic and cultural facilities 
in the central city are not used. 

Third, even though the private 
residential redevelopment projects 
look like nothing so much as public 
housing projects (only the air-con- 
ditioners sticking out the windows 
differentiate them), the project plan- 
ners seem to have learned nothing 
from the experience of high-rise pub- 
lic housing in the last two decades. 
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F. J. Osborn 


Fresh Meadows, Long Island, N.Y. High-density housing project of 1949-50, with mixture 
of high-rise apartments and terraces. Open space is communal, not sub-divided into private 
yards or gardens. 


Cut Off from City Life 

Fourth, the projects are cut off 
from the life of the city—just as if 
they were out in suburbia. The key 
word here is “self-contained.” As 
much as possible these projects turn 
their back on the city streets, and in- 
stead of using the street as a unifying 
element, the planners have used it as a 
divider. Here they have borrowed a 
new town or garden city concept, for 
in suburbia a street can often serve 
properly as a divider. But in the city a 
street is a unifying element more often 
than not. 

According to Whyte, one by- 
product of this design fallacy is the 
elimination of the range of small 
stores that is one of the delights of the 
city. Instead, the developers have 
taken the suburban shopping centre 
approach. This is all very fine out in, 
say, Park Forest, some thirty-two 


miles from Chicago, for not only do 
suburbanites need a centralized shop- 
ping centre, but also, they character- 
istically drive to one rather than walk. 
But this pattern does not fit city life, 
and yet the projects are designed to 
accommodate it. With a very few ex- 
ceptions, there are no convenient 
stores nearby. Where they exist with- 
in the project itself, they are suburban 
in character: a chain supermarket, a 
drug store, a dry cleaner, perhaps a 
stationery shop, and almost always 
one of those semi-modern, semi- 
colonial, multi-purpose restaurants. 

These sort of surroundings are not 
urban and the city proves it, Whyte 
continued. When these projects go 
up, quite often a host of little enter- 
prises springs up on the other side of 
the street to fill needs that the project 
does not meet. It is enough to drive a 
redevelopment project designer 
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crazy. They have a little second-floor 
dance studio, a delicatessen, pastry 
shops, grocery stores, fruit stands, a 
discount house with garish signs, a 
bar, and grill. It looks like an awful 
mess, but it is the one thing that gives 
life to the whole area. 


Use of Green Space 


Fifth, said Whyte, the projects do 
not use green space properly. One of 
the great boasts of the planners of 
these kind of projects is the amount of 
green space they have given the resi- 
dents. But they have not given it to 
the residents; they have kept it for 
themselves to look at, and the effect is 
rather oppressive. The planners have 
put the green space in a central mall 
with hedges or chains on either side 
to keep people off the grass and pro- 
tect it from children. While these 
malls look fine from the air or in the 
architects’ models, the green space is 
nowhere near as functional as it 
should be. People like open space they 
can use—even small yards or patios— 
instead of chained-in malls, guarded 
by “keep off the grass”’ signs. 

As an example he cited Baldwin 
Hills Village in Los Angeles, a pro- 
ject that combines both types of green 
space. It consists of a series of garden 
duplexes and, in the middle, a huge 
oval of green space. In addition to the 
central oval, the duplexes have 
private interior yards where children 
play under the watchful eye of mother, 
and each dwelling unit has a private 
patio—not a very big one, but a very 
popular place for relaxing after work, 
even for a barbecue. Whyte reported 
that when he was there, the central 
mall was vacant, and other observers 
say that it is not used very much. 
Rather the people use and enjoy the 
interior yards and the patios. 


Lack of Private Gardens 


_ Yet, though Baldwin Hills Village 
is much praised and often copied, de- 
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signers have not learned the lesson it 
teaches about green space. They have 
copied the mall and neglected the 
smaller private yard areas. Planners 
seem not to care about patios—they 
look rather messy, indeed, in the 
bird’s eye view of a design sketch. But 
the central green space looks wonder- 
ful to the planner, and that is what we 
are getting. 

Thus, there are two contrasting 
approaches: one based on finding out 
what people like and how they actu- 
ally use the environment; the other 
based primarily on visual concepts. 
To follow the first approach a little 
further, Whyte discussed rehabilitated 
city neighbourhoods—spontaneousor 
planned. 


Rehabilitated Houses 


Few cities in the country have such 
a fine reservoir of old houses to work 
with as Philadelphia, Whyte stated, 
and a good many blocks in the cen- 
tral city area have been rehabilitated 
in the past several years. The kind of 
spontaneous rehabilitation that has 
been going on in Philadelphia is oc- 
curring all over the country. San 
Francisco, for example, is the scene of 
this kind of private renewal action. 

An insight into this rehabilitation 
process was gained recently by the 
staff of Fortune. In connection with the 
recent series on the city an artist was 
commissioned to go around. the 
country drawing characteristic city 
streets. The idea was not to find ones 
that were on their way back; it was 
simply to find streets that had some 
air about them. 

Unfortunately the artist neglected 
to note which streets he had painted, 
so Fortune’s correspondents were put 
to work finding them and, in the 
process, getting what information 
they could on rents and other char- 
acteristics. The results of their in- 
quiries were most interesting, for in 
almost every single case the streets 
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were on the way back. And in many 
of them the new people were younger 
couples with children. 


Suburbia the Goal 


Now these kinds of streets are a 
very small fraction of the city, Whyte 
admitted, but he asked if there is not 
here a clue of great significance. When 
you check the actual market for 
centre city living you find, of course, 
that older people whose children 
have married are the best prospects. 
But you also find a surprising number 
of younger couples who would like to 
live in the city, given some reasonable 
provision for children, and even 
though the housing cost is higher than 
it might be in suburbia they are more 
than willing to pay the difference. 
While these people are not typical— 
for suburbia is the goal for most of the 
middle class for social as well as 
economic and child-rearing reasons 
—there are enough of them to war- 
rant redevelopment projects that 
would serve their needs. 
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Yet who are redevelopers design- 
ing for, Whyte asked. Not for the 
people who want to live in the city. It 
is for this reason that the few streets in 
our cities which are being rehabilitat- 
ed can furnish such important guides, 
These streets provide intimate scale 
and a minimum of traffic and noise. 
There is variety; each house is done 
differently, and usually there is at 
least one hideous house to relieve the 
monotony of good taste. The green 
space is small, often only a backyard 
14 feet by 14 feet with a lone ailanthus 
(tree of heaven) in the middle, but 
even this ignoble weed seems to give 
more pleasure to people than acres of 
abstract green space. 

The moral is not to re-make the 
city into a collection of Camac 
Streets—it would be insufferably 
arty if it were, Whyte thought. 
Furthermore, the reservoir of town 
houses is much too small to satisfy 
more than a tiny fraction of the 
potential market. But in designing 
for the future, can we not embody 


Fresh Meadows, New York. Another view. 
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some of the underlying amenity that 
draws people to such places? 


Why High-Rise Apartments? 

The stock rationale for high-rise 
tower projects is that only they are 
economic, Whyte contended. Or, as 
some would qualify it, only they are 
economic or feasible under the re- 
quirements of redevelopment legis- 
lation. But this is arguing in a circle. 
Redevelopment legislation favours 
such projects because they are the 
kind of projects that people had in 
mind when they drafted the legisla- 
tion. 

And we have only to look at the 
projects themselves to see that the 
economic argument does not stand 
up. For example, in Park Labrea in 
Los Angeles there are both two-storey 
garden apartments and apartments 
in high-rise buildings, and there is a 
strong preference for the garden 
apartments. However, developers ar- 
gue that the high-rise buildings are 
the main thing, that garden apart- 
ments are only frosting on the cake, 
that people prefer garden apartments 
mainly because the rents are less ex- 
pensive—at Park Labrea a two-bed- 
room apartment is $120 per month 
in the low-rise versus $145 per month 
in the towers. All of which suggests 
that garden apartments are not only 
more pleasant, but they are quite as 
economical to build. 

Whyte explained that while it is 
true that towers do pack in more 
people on the ground they actually 
cover, this density is purchased at a 
considerable cost ; since vistas have to 
be set aside to provide light and air— 
and the kind of symmetry that looks 
good from the air—so that only about 
25 or 30 per cent of the ground is 
actually covered by buildings. 


Mixture of Heights 


_As has been pointed out many 
times, he said, a combination of low 
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buildings and high can complement 
each other, aesthetically as well as 
economically. The houses and their 
individual gardens provide the airand 
light the towers need, and the towers 
complement the gardens by raising 
the overall density to make the de- 
velopment economically feasible. Os- 
kar Stonorov’s Schuylkill Falls de- 
velopment is a case in point. Another 
is the residential squares Harry 
Weese and I. M. Pei are designing 
for the Webb and Knapp develop- 
ment in Southwest Washington. 

But these, alas, are exceptions, 
Whyte lamented. He could not think 
of anything more depressing these 
days than to sit down and leaf 
through the brochures and _ scale 
drawings of the residential develop- 
ment projects now in the works. What 
makes this all so poignant is that there 
is plenty of evidence that there is a 
real trickle back to the city, one that 
could grow much larger if the city 
took more trouble to study this mar- 
ket and to plan for it. As a fraction of 
the national population, it is a small 
one, but for city after city these 
people can spell the difference be- 
tween the city that is half dead and 
the city that is alive and exciting. 


Discussion by the Forum 


There was little disposition among 
Forum members to quarrel with 
Whyte about his criticism on central 
city residential redevelopment pro- 
jects. One of the participants pointed 
out that the sameness of all these pro- 
jects and their institutional character 
is inherent in the large capital invest- 
ment that is involved. Under present 
procedures there is little or no place 
for the small entrepreneur. He wished 
that what has been called “‘planned 
chaos” could be introduced into the 
project design. 

A second participant asked how 
was it possible to get away from the 
multi-million dollar projects and to 
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achieve projects of smaller scale. 
Whyte re-emphasized that the rede- 
velopment legislation favours large 
projects, and he further pointed out 
that business leaders, who are con- 
tributing much time and thought to 
central city redevelopment, are at- 
tracted to the large, grandiose pro- 
jects and are not interested in small 
projects. Another Forum member 
said that the planning is too detailed 
and the development is too strictly 
controlled so that there is no risk and 
consequently no opportunity for the 
kind of profit that attracts many 
smaller entrepreneurs. 

A discussant observed that public 
housing in the United States is ex- 
tremely institutional both in its ap- 
pearance and in its operation. He 
wondered if this was due to the archi- 
tectural design or because of the ap- 
proach of management, which is 
sometimes accused of being repres- 
sive. Whyte observed that it is not 
public housing alone that is insti- 
tutional but also middle income pro- 
jects. In fact he has a slide collection 
of signs that say “‘do this” and “‘don’t 
do that”, of chains and hedges that 
guard the central malls from tres- 
passers, of the occasional evidence of 
children’s irrepressible urges to es- 
cape the paternalistic hand of man- 
agement. While some of the in- 
stitutionalism comes from the man- 
agement, much of it stems from pro- 
ject design. Typically the design be- 
speaks order but the residents desire 
freedom. 


Il. In Suburbia 


The suburb most intensively stud- 
ied by Whyte is Park Forest, located 
thirty-two miles south of Chicago’s 
Loop. Started in the late forties, Park 
Forest consists of a central core of 
garden apartments surrounded by 
single family detached houses. The 
garden apartments were built first 
and the houses later. The basic de- 
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sign of the garden apartments is a 
series of two-storey buildings with a 
number of units in each one grouped 
around a court. Courts vary in de- 
sign so that it was possible to study the 
effect of design on the social structure 
of the community. 

In Park Forest there was a fairly 
high rate of turnover in the garden 
apartments as junior executives and 
engineers were transferred in and out 
of the Chicago area by large corpora- 
tions. As the houses were constructed, 
people who were more permanently 
located in the Chicago area bought 
houses, thus countering the tendency 
toward a highly transient population. 
Since the houses sold at various prices 
and since there were garden apart- 
ments, Park Forest is not as much of 
one economic group as many other 
mass-produced suburbs are. 


Social Participation 


Forum members were familiar 
with Whyte’s studies of new suburbia 
and had a number of questions and 
comments. One of the members was 
interested in knowing how social and 
civic participation in the central city 
area compared with participation in 
the new suburbs. Whyte related that 
in Park Forest there was a tendency 
for persons who were active in civic 
activities to be drawn either from 
courts where intra-court social life 
was relatively weak or from buildings 
that were somewhat isolated from the 
central court area, where the socializ- 
ing occurred. The latter was a prod- 
uct of design while the former seemed 
to be more socially determined. Cen- 
tral city residential redevelopment 
projects lack the design features that 
promote the social participation that 
exists in the courts of Park Forest, but 
if there is any participation at all it 
is social, rather than participation in 
civic and cultural affairs. Yet the 
people who are drawn to the re- 
habilitated blocks—the people for 
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whom the large projects have little 
appeal—tend to be more interested in 
civic and cultural participation. It is 
common for them to say how much 
they like the city. 


Making Suburbia More Urban 


A Forum member wondered if it 
would not be possible to include a 
little more urban-ness in the suburbs 
so that people could have the space 
that they want and yet more com- 
pactness and more of the feeling of 
hustle and bustle of city life. Whyte 
thought that was perhaps a contradic- 
tion in terms and that there seemed 
little likelihood that a developer 
would be able to combine both. But 
the Forum member cited Levittown 
in Bucks County with a population 
of about 70,000 people; surely, he 
thought, in a community that large 
you could have both. Whyte did not 
agree that a residential community 
could be a truly urban place—it 
simply doesn’t have the concentra- 
tion, the mixture of activities—but he 
did agree that more kinds of people— 
by age, income—could be accom- 
modated within the new suburbs; 
Park Forest, for example, has been 
widening the choice of housing, and 
when people want to buy they can 
move from a garden apartment to a 
house and can even move from a 
cheaper to a more expensive house 
when their income rises. 

One participant remarked that 
around Philadelphia a builder can 
build only the sprawling suburban 
type of development, for there is no 
opportunity to mix urban housing 
types, such as the row house, with 
the typical detached suburban hous- 
es. Another person wondered if this 
was even feasible, for it seems as if 
people do not want to live next to 
garden apartments or row houses; 
rather they prefer to be in a com- 
munity in which the other houses are 
pretty much like their own. As this 
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was discussed by the Forum ex- 
amples were mentioned where single 
family detached houses have been 
built adjacent to existing garden 
apartments and where the houses 
sold; it seemed as if the examples 
cited were well designed, properly 
landscaped, situated in locations de- 
sirable from the point of view of trans- 
portation and prestige. 


Suburbs Are Too Homogeneous 


A viewpoint expressed in previous 
discussions of the Forum recurred in 
this one, namely, that the new sub- 
urban developments are too homo- 
geneous in character, that they are 
one-class communities and do not 
provide for the mixture of people of 
different social classes that a healthy 
democracy requires. Whyte agreed 
that there should be as great a 
variety as possible, more than is cur- 
rently included in most develop- 
ments. He concurred that each sub- 
urb serves a fairly limited economic 
group, because the houses in a single 
development sell for about the same 
price. However, he disagreed that 
this necessarily meant that the sub- 
urban communities are completely 
homogeneous, for residents come 
from many different social back- 
grounds. There is more variety of 
social groups within a development 
than many people realize. 


Summary 


Throughout there was emphasis on 
the need for contemporary residen- 
tial developments, both in the central 
city and in the suburbs, to be more in 
accord with what people want. Much 
of the development is controlled by 
legislation and practices that have 
accreted through the years. There is a 
need now to develop new techniques, 
new programmes, new approaches 
for bringing about good neighbour- 
hoods today that will also be good 
neighbourhoods tomorrow. 
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THE LOSS OF FARMLAND TO OTHER 
USES IN ENGLAND AND WALES 


This study of changes in land use considerably corrects estimates 
we have previously published in TOWN AND COUNTRY PLAN- 
NING. We gladly publish it because it 1s based on an objective 
and dispassionate analysis. It deals only with estimates of area, not 


with such factors as land quality, economy of high and low density, 


or value of food from gardens. 


HERE HAS been, and probably 
always will be, a considerable 
divergence of opinion on the 
significance of agricultural land losses. 
But whatever views may be held on 
the subject, it remains essential that 
at least the statistical basis of any 
contentions put forward shall be 
reasonably correct. 

It is, therefore, a matter of some 
concern that the data used for de- 
termining changes in land use show 
certain deficiencies which severely 
limit their value. As yet, relatively little 
comprehensive material on the acre- 
age of farmland being taken for urban 
purposes is available from the analys- 
es of development plans submitted 
to the Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government, and no more can rea- 
sonably be expected until the first 
quinquennial review gets under way. 
Consequently, for our information 
about urban demands on land, no less 
than for most other non-agricultural 
uses, we are restricted to the statistics 
derived from the returns made to the 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and 
Food each year on 4 June by farmers 
throughout the country. 


Limitations of the Agricultural 
Statistics 


The Agricultural Statistics present 
a nationwide compilation of these 
individual returns and give a state- 
ment of the total agricultural area in 
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any specific year from as long ago as 
1866. They are, however, of small 
value for assessing changes in land 
use. To be fair, it must at once be 
emphasized that this is not what they 
are primarily intended for in any case. 
The principal aim in collecting such 
data is, in fact, to determine farm 
production—not changes in land use. 
For the former purpose the statistics 
are undoubtedly quite adequate; but 
for the latter task they are far less 
satisfactory. 

The reason is simple enough. Since 
the Agricultural Statistics were first 
collected (they were not finally made 
compulsory until 1926) there has 
been a progressive improvement in 
their completeness and accuracy. But 
ironically enough, this trend of events 
very largely invalidates any com- 
parisons made between the total 
agricultural acreages recorded for 
any two fairly widely spaced years. 
This is because the acreages regis- 
tered in each instance refer only to 
land known to be in agricultural use 
at that particular time and not to all 
agricultural land in the country. Any 
farmland which, for one reason or 
another, has escaped enumeration is, 
of course, not accounted for. If and 
when such unrecorded agricultural 
land is eventually returned, and so 
comes to be included in the Agri- 
cultural Statistics, the “‘gain’’ to the 
total agricultural acreage of the 
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country is spurious, as in reality no 
change of use is involved. All that has 
happened is that a more complete re- 
cording of already existing farmland 
has taken place. 

It now seems that the acreage 
“added’’ to the total area of farm- 
land in this way during the course of 
the present century has been of quite 
substantial proportions. An _ out- 
standing example occurred in 1921 
when a more accurate estimate of the 
area of common rough grazings re- 
sulted in an increase of 487,000 acres 
on former figures (1). More recently, 
with the introduction of feedingstuffs 
rationing in 1941, another 250,000 
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acres of agricultural land previously 
omitted from the statistics were 
newly returned by farmers in this one 
year alone (2). Such apparent but 
unreal “‘gains’’ to the agricultural 
area obviously mask the extent of the 
actual losses of farmland that occur 
on the other side of the balance sheet. 

In contrast, certain apparent 
“losses” of agricultural land are also 
merely accounting errors. The area 
of a farm may have been overesti- 
mated, perhaps by the wrongful 
inclusion of woodland, until the cor- 
rection of the mistake has resulted in 
a “‘loss” of land on paper only. But 
such discrepancies caused by over- 


Fig. 1. Net losses and gains of agricultural land to and from non-rural uses in England and 
Wales, 1936-1954. 
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estimation are thought to be of minor 
significance compared with those of 
underestimation. 


“Changes of Occupancy” Data 


Fortunately, there are other data 
obtainable from the returns made by 
farmers which give us a somewhat 
more precise idea of the magnitude of 
changes in land use that are taking 
place. Included in each return 
schedule is a “‘changes of occupancy” 
section under which the occupier is 
required to record any loss or gain in 
his farm acreage over the previous 
twelve months. Any notable altera- 
tions which occur are investigated by 
local officers of the Ministry of Agri- 
culture, Fisheries and Food and the 
reasons for the changes are listed. 
This information is compiled for each 
parish by the statistical branch of the 
Ministry so that the annual changes 
of land use in the country as a whole 
can be ascertained when required. 

Such information for the years from 
1927 to 1939 is contained in the Scott 
Report (3), while more recent figures 
covering the period from 1939 to 1954 
were given in reply to a question in 
the House of Lords in 1955 (4). Both 
statements are confined to changes 
between agriculture and urban de- 
velopment (with the addition of cer- 
tain special uses). The earlier data 
are gross figures however. They can- 
not, therefore, be directly compared 
with the more recent statistics which 
are net figures and so account for land 
which is being returned to agri- 
cultural use as well as for the losses 
that are being sustained. 

The use of net acreages clearly 
allows a more realistic appreciation 
of the situation; but, on the other 
hand, in calculating such figures care 
must again be exercised to see that 
farmland not previously enumerated 
does not inadvertently become in- 
cluded in the “‘recoveries”’ of land to 
agriculture. Although this pitfall has 
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been avoided in the 1939-54 statistics 
already mentioned, such an incon- 
sistency did occur in a further set of 
figures, derived from the “‘changes of 
occupancy”’ data, which was repro- 
duced in an article in Agriculture some 
years ago (2). In this case the figures 
quoted referred to net changes in use 
between agriculture (with the excep- 
tion of common rough grazings) and 
all other land uses, and into the calcu- 
lation were added the full ‘‘recover- 
ies” of land recorded under a heading 
“previous use uncertain’’. It trans- 
pired that a large proportion of this 
acreage was, in fact, farmland which 
had previously escaped enumeration 
and which was now being returned 
for the first time. In other words, there 
had been no change of use in this in- 
stance and the inclusion of such land 
in the calculation of net losses to agri- 
culture minimized the total aliena- 
tions of land that had, in fact, 
occurred. 


A New Assessment 


Because of the anomalies and con- 
fusions in existing information it was 
decided to attempt a new evaluation 
of this data, and, by taking account 
of the various deficiencies and di- 
vergencies in the available material, 
to try to arrive at a more satisfactory 
assessment of the changes that have 
actually taken place in the use of land 
in England and Wales since the be- 
ginning of the century. 

Tables 1 and 2 (see opposite page) 
have resulted from this analysis. The 
former refers only to changes be- 
tween the agricultural area, on the 
one hand, and urban development 
and certain special uses on the other: 
the latter deals with changes between 
agriculture and all other uses, in- 
cluding non-agricultural rural land 
such as woodland. The figures are net 
figures, but they exclude apparent 
“gains” of farmland not previously 
enumerated. 
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TABLE I 
NET LOSSES OF AGRICULTURAL LAND IN ENGLAND AND WALES TO NON-RURAL USES, 1927-54 
Average area per year lost to: 
“ype " | 
Total area Building and | d Service Depts 
Period lost — a aed pe | Total 
pt in , asians miscellaneous 
acres acres acres acres acres 
1927/28- 1933/34" 337,000 37,800 9,000 1,300 48,100 
1934/35 -1938/39* 378,200 50,000 10,600 15,000 75,600 
1939/40-1944/45 673,100 15,200 | 4,500 101,500 | 112,200 
1945/46-1953/54 143,800 __ 3%1 100 ei bianadl ’ ROO Bas: 
1927/28-1953/54 | 1,532,100 33,200 5,500 18,000 | 56,700 














* Assuming that 10 per cent of the gross loss was offset by land regained to agricultural use. 


Minus figures indicate net recoveries. 


TABLE II 
NET LOSSES OF AGRICULTURAL LAND IN ENGLAND AND WALES TO ALL OTHER USES, 1927-48 




















Boavage change per year 
“od Total area F Total recoveries 
Perio lost Total gross excluding Net decrease in 
losses “previous use | agricultural area 
uncertain” 
acres acres | acres acres 
* 1927/28—1938/39 942,000 95,600 17,100 78,500 
1939/40-194.4/45 766,800 186,200 58,400 127,800 
1945/46-1947/48 33,300 85,100 74,000 11,100 
1927/28-1947/48 1,742,100 120,000 | 37,000 83,000 





In such a way, some of the more 
outstanding irregularities in the ori- 
ginal statistics have been eliminated, 
but even so, because of admitted 
deficiencies in the basic ‘‘changes of 
occupancy” data, the figures still can- 
not be regarded as a completely ac- 
curate measure of the changes in 
land use that have occurred. 


Land Use Changes Since 1g00 


What information can we derive 
from this new analysis? To begin 
with, it now appears that the net loss 
of farmland to all other uses between 
1900 and 1950 has been about 7 per 
cent, or almost double the 1,130,000- 
acre decrease which a comparison of 


the total agricultural areas for these 
two years, as recorded in the Agri- 
cultural Statistics, would seem to sug- 
gest. Since 1900 the urban area alone 
has grown in extent by about 
1,600,000 acres (an 80 per cent in- 
crease), while extensions in the acre- 
age of woodland, mineral workings, 
and other special uses make up the 
balance of the aggregate loss (5). 

But these are very general figures, 
and it is only for the period since 1927 
that fairly detailed statistics have 
been available. From this more 
specific information it is apparent 
that the urban area had begun to ex- 
pand vigorously by the late 1920s 
with the adoption of the new lower 
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density standards for housing set out 
in the Tudor Walters report. A 
growing proportion of the population 
was now anxious and able to break 
free from the cramped and dreary 
towns that were the legacy of the Vic- 
torian age, and in the 1930s the 
flight to the suburbs attained its 
greatest proportions. 

The ever-increasing dispersion of 
dwellings and workplaces was made 
possible not only by the widely 
spreading networks of local train 
services but, perhaps more signi- 
ficantly, by the growing use of the 
motor vehicle. It was at this time, 
with agriculture at a very low ebb and 
open land cheap to purchase, that the 
loss of farmland to urban develop- 
ment reached its peak. Over 60,000 
acres a year were being taken for this 
purpose in the 1930s and, if losses to 
other non-agricultural uses are also 
added to this total, the aggregate 
figure is raised to around 80,000 acres 
(Fig. 1). 

The 1939-45 war put an abrupt 
end to this situation and, for a time, 
urban development relinquished its 
role of the prime demander of farm- 
land to the service departments whose 
requirements were enormous. But 
the post-war period has seen a re- 
versal of these trends and about one- 
third of the land taken for defence 
purposes during the war has now 
been returned to its former agri- 
cultural use. Urban requirements, 
especially for housing, have again 
risen to pride of place, but the ex- 
tension of the woodland area over the 
last decade has atso been consider- 
able. In the last three years for which 
there are figures (1951-4) the annual 
net loss of farmland to urban develop- 
ment was around 35,600 acres. This 
diminution, although substantial, is 
very much less than that experienced 
in the 1930s. 

What of the future? For the 
moment, urban demands on farm- 
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land may have attained a fairly stable 
level, and most recent estimates seem 
agreed that in the twenty years from 
1951 to 1971 another 600,000 acres 
or so will be required for all urban de- 
velopment and special uses (6). 

To try and forecast still further 
ahead is hazardous, especially when 
the quite remarkable differences in 
land requirements that were a char- 
acteristic of the first half-century are 
recalled. Nevertheless, it appears 
most unlikely that the total land re- 
quirements for urban development 
and other non-agricultural uses such 
as woodland will be smaller from 1950 
to 2000 than they were from 1900 to 
1950. Indeed, with a pressing forward 
of the new forestry programme and a 
maintenance of the present rate of 
gain to the urban acreage late into the 
century, the losses of farmland may 
well exceed those of the first fifty 
years by a significant amount. On 
present appearances, and_ barring 
such unpredictable eventualities as a 
major nuclear war, it does, in fact, 
seem quite probable that by the year 
2000 more than 15 per cent, and per- 
haps as much as 20 per cent, of the 
total agricultural area in 1900 will 
have passed to another use. 


Some Further Considerations 


This is a very considerable area of 
land by any reckoning, but in evalua- 
ting such figures we must not lose 
sight of the fact that alterations in 
acreage alone are by no means a com- 
pletely satisfactory yardstick for mea- 
suring the importance of changes in 
land use. Also to be assessed in this 
connection are such factors as the 
type and quality of land which is be- 
ing alienated fromagricultural use (7), 
the trends in the productive utiliza- 
tion of existing farmland (8), and the 
more intangible, but no less import- 
ant, aesthetic considerations. 

Nevertheless, so large a turnover of 
agricultural land to other uses as is to 
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be expected in the course of the pre- 
sent century must necessarily alter 
the landscape of town and country in 
a fundamental way. It cannot fail to 
have many serious implications, both 
economic and social, not only for 
farmers and the rural community in 
general but for our urban population 
as well. 
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Tolpuddle Tree 


Most ancient and historic trees are either oaks or yews but there are a few excep- 
tions. The Martyrs’ Tree, a sycamore at Tolpuddle, Dorset, just off the main road, 
from which it is plainly visible, has its place in the history of Trade Unionism. It is 
now National Trust property. 


J. D. U. W. 
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PLANNING COMMENTARY 








Tour in Yugoslavia 

The three weeks spent by the 
TCPA party in a study-holiday tour 
of Yugoslavia (September 1958) were 
not only enjoyable, as might have 
been expected in view of the specially 
favourable travel arrangements made 
by the Permanent Conference of 
Yugoslav Cities and the Putnik 
Agency, but of considerable technical 
interest. The long distances involved 
in a general view of so vast and varied 
a country were covered with a maxi- 
mum of ease and even luxury—first- 
class hotels, splendid modern coaches, 
comfortable sleeper trains, and some 
of the best coastal steamers. Five of 
the ten largest towns were visited, 
anda good idea gained of their history, 
structure, and problems. And in the 
course of the journeys between these 
centres the party obtained a compre- 
hensive view of the different kinds of 
landscape and rural life in four of the 
six republics of the federation. The 
naturalscenery is asdiverse, and much 
of it as magnificent, as any in Europe. 
The architectural and historic monu- 
ments derive from the impact of 
Western and Eastern civilizations 
during a period of 2,000 years; and 
the party had the advantage of guid- 
ance through many of these by some 
of the leading men responsible for 
their study and care. It would not 
have been possible, in three weeks, to 
see the country and its treasures and 
resources under better auspices—for 
which the TCPA owes the deepest 
gratitude to its Yugoslav friends. 

Not less interesting and impressive 
were the modern developments in 
progress—the new industrial estab- 
lishments, the hydro-electric works, 
and the increasing attention now be- 





ing paid to town and regional plan- 
ning, to housing, and to the archi- 
tecture of public buildings. These we 
hope will be described and illustrated 
more fully in later issues. As in other 
countries of eastern Europe, existing 
standards of housing are low; there is 
much crowding and some squalor— 
not all of it picturesque. No lightning 
transformation can be hoped for; 
Yugoslavia is at an early stage in in- 
dustrialization, agricultural reform, 
and welfare legislation, and the limits 
of its capital-forming capacity neces- 
sarily affect priorities. But very full 
surveys have been made of the urban 
and rural structure that exists; anda 
tremendous and most healthy ferment 
of ideas and discussion is in progress, 
with differing local accents that seem 
refreshing in comparison with the 
standardization of methods prevail- 
ing in some other countries. 


Private Exchanges of Holiday- 
Study Visits 

Yugoslav technicians and adminis- 
trators are greatly interested in plan- 
ning and building in other countries, 
including Britain; and one of the 
pleasing prospects opened by this 
TCPA tour is that it is likely to lead to 
further contacts and exchanges, offi- 
cial and private. The TCPA would be 
glad to hear from any British plan- 
ners, architects, and others who would 
value the stimulus of such exchanges 
and would be prepared to entertain 
or pay the expenses of technicians 
from other countries on a reciprocal 
basis. The advantage of such arrange- 
ments is that each party meets in the 
other’s country like-minded persons 
on a friendly footing—a very different 
thing from travelling as a stranger or 
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“What is left for the Pedestrian.’’ 


One of a number of cartoon-models in the Town and Country Planning Pavilion at the 
Brussels Exhibition, 1958. 


as a unit in an ordinary conducted 
tour. 


One-Family Houses in Sweden? 


It is interesting to see that serious 
study is being given in Sweden to the 
possibility of increasing the propor- 
tion of one-family dwellings in hous- 
ing schemes, which has long been 
recognized by advanced planners 
there as desirable. A report in 
Byggmasteren (Stockholm 1958, A5) 
of an investigation into this matter 
says that the increase of the average 
size of dwellings to three rooms en- 
ables one-family houses to compete 
economically with multi-storey flats. 
The land and development costs 
are found to be “lower than has 
been hitherto assumed”, provided 
that the houses are concentrated in 
groups. It is added that ‘‘the great 
importance of housing environment 
in human life is beginning to be 
appreciated.”’ We are glad to have 


this encouraging note from the classic 
land of modern architecture and high- 
rise housing. 


The Liége International Congress 


The a4th Congress of the Inter- 
national Federation for Housing and 
Planning at Liége (31 August— 
7 September) was attended by nearly 
800 delegates from thirty-two nations. 
The main subject was planning and 
housing in the “region” (a useful 
word not found capable of definition), 
and papers were submitted in ad- 
vance on forty-six “‘regions”’ regarded 
as typical or exemplary in nineteen 
different countries. These papers had 
been studied, summarized, and an- 
alysed beforehand by six able rap- 
porteurs: ““The Nature and Aims of 
Regional Surveys and Plans” by Mr 


J. W. R. Adams and Miss Betty Yule 


(UK); “The Proposals of Regional 
Plans” by Monsieur R. Puget 
(France); ‘The Implementation of 
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A Neighbourhood Centre. Cartoon-model at Brussels Exhibition 1958 (Town and Country 
Planning Pavilion). 


Regional Plans” by Dr F. Halsten- 
berg (W. Germany) ; ““The Housing 
Problem in Regional Planning’”’ by 
Hr V. Norby (Denmark); “Rural 
Problems in the Regional Plans” by 
Mr J. Vink (Netherlands); and 
“Methods of Work’ by Signor G. 
Astengo (Italy). Printed in a single 
volume by the Federation, these sum- 
mary reports are available to mem- 
bers of the Federation. 

Delegates have given us, as usual, 
varying assessments of the value to 
practical men of the group discus- 
sions on these topics. It would be un- 
duly optimistic to say that the prob- 
lem of crystallizing issues and reach- 
ing a consensus of opinion at large 
multi-lingual congresses has been 
solved, despite the immense saving of 
time and gain of intelligibility given 
by simultaneous translations. But at 
Liége an advance was made in the 


assembly of a mass of relevant in- 
formation from many sources. The 
reports are a rich mine for study by 
technicians at leisure (if any). 

In any case it is impossible to ex- 
aggerate the value of the stimulus 
provided by a meeting of minds on 
the high level of the Federation's 
Congresses, which attract the chief 
leaders of thought and practice in all 
the continents and (we are glad to 
say) on both sides of the once-im- 
penetrable Iron Curtain. At Liége 
there were distinguished delegates 
from the USSR, Poland, Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, and Yugoslavia, and 
a most welcome increase of the repre- 
sentation of the United States. 
Strengthening the Federation 

The prestige of the Federation 
throughout the world is immense, its 
potentialities great; but its resources, 
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like those of some other institutions of 
fundamental human importance, fall 
far short of what is required for a cen- 
tral headquarters on an adequate 
scale. However, there are now signs 
of improvement in its financial posi- 
tion. The problems with which hous- 
ing and planning are grappling are 
common to cities and regions in all 
countries. Authorities of British cities 
not yet taking part in its work ought 
to consider doing so, not only because 
they would themselves benefit by the 
international exchange of ideas and 
experience, but even more because 
the world needs fuller knowledge of 
British ideas and experience. These 
are already widely respected, but 
they could well be more energetically 
projected. The repercussions of for- 
eign practice, good and bad, on our 
own thought and fashion are ap- 
preciable. Our politicians and pro- 
fessors, whether we like it or not, are 
susceptible to movements of world 
opinion. It seems paradoxical, but it 
is a fact, that if we value our own 
ideals we can help to sustain them at 
home by making them understood 
abroad—while at the same time ab- 
sorbing much that is valuable from 
other lands. 

The new President of the Federa- 
tion, elected at Liége, is M. Jean 
Canaux of France, in succession to 
Hr Erik Rolfsen of Norway, who has 
served for four years. Dr Carl 
Schweyer of West Germany is the 
new Deputy President. Sir George 
Pepler continues as Honorary Presi- 
dent, M. Victor Bure (Belgium) as 
Hon. Secretary, and Sir Frederic 
Osborn as Hon. Treasurer. 

Arrangements for the 25th Con- 
gress, at Porto Rico in 1960 (26 May— 
5 June), are already well advanced. 
A council meeting, with interim con- 
ference, is planned for early Sep- 
tember 1959, probably in one of the 
smaller towns of Italy. 

New rules have been adopted to 
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meet the growing scale of the 
Federation’s activities. 


International Seminar at The 
Hague 

A promising new feature of the 
Federation’s work was the Seminar 
on Urban Regional Planning in the 
week before the Congress, prepared 
in a very thorough way by Professor 
J. Marshall Miller of Columbia Uni- 
versity, skilfully chaired by Mr Hugh 
Pomeroy, Planning Director of West- 
chester County, New York, and 
financed by a handsome grant from 
the Ford Foundation. About thirty- 
four planning experts from cities in 
about twenty countries were invited 
and attended, including Mr J. Paton 
Watson of Plymouth and Mr John 
L. Beckett, of Leicester. By all 
accounts this Seminar got down to 
some serious and hard work, facili- 
tated by the fact that it was conducted 
in one language (English). Its con- 
clusions will be awaited with interest, 
though they are likely to be contro- 
versial. One participant tells us that 
it was, in his opinion, rather heavily 
dominated by the megalopolitan 
school of thought, that believes in 
bigger, loftier, and more scientifically 
automobilized cities, or perhaps ac- 
cepts this pattern as fate-given and 
inescapable. If so, the trend empha- 
sizes the necessity of stronger and 
more eloquent representation in in- 
ternational circles of the British 
policy of city limitation, deconges- 
tion, and dispersal, difficult as it may 
seem of application in some countries 
where planning powers are less ad- 
vanced. We discuss this question in 
our Editorial on page 417. 


Planning at Brussels Exhibition 


One of the brightest efforts to 
popularize planning we have ever 
seen is the Pavilion of Town and 
Country Planning (Urbanisme) at the 
Brussels Exhibition. It stands up well 
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to the overwhelming magnificence of 
the great show as a whole. Besides the 
usual display of survey and develop- 
ment maps and models, well enough 
presented, there is a_ brilliantly 
humorous series of cartoon models in 
the paper-sculpture technique, but in 
three dimensions, representing what 
is bad in towns, and how pleasant and 
attractive planning might make them. 
Urban squalor, overcrowding, dark- 
ness, and depravity are depicted with 
something like Hogarthian sym- 
pathy, yet in the comic spirit. The 
fallacious remedies of close-packed 
tenements, some of them elevated 
on the fashionable pilotis, gardenless 
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streets and courts, and so on, are re- 
morselessly caricatured. And sound 
human ideas of good urban and 
garden-suburban layouts are sug- 
gested with fantasy and gaiety. Some 
of the Liége Congress delegates had 
the great pleasure of attending a re- 
ception in this pavilion as guests of 
the committee of Belgian planners 
responsible for it and of Professor 
Victor Bure as its chairman. We 
should much like to see this or a simi- 
lar exhibition in this country. It 
would do more to win the public for 
planning than a dozen of the most ex- 
cellent collections of realistic models, 
plans, and photographs. 


Canal Maintenance 


Persons who wish the Kennet and Avon Canal to be restored to use continue to pro- 
test at its present unusable condition. Lower Denford, near Hungerford, is one of the 
places where a slightly curved brick wall has been built across a lock, as a cheaper 
means of maintenance than mending lock gates which will never be opened. 





J. D. U. W. 
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THE “HEMEL HEMPSTEAD” LAYOUT STUDY 


A reply to some of the criticisms published in TOWN AND 
Country PLANNING (June and July 1958). The original 
articles appeared in our issues of April and May 1958. 


ITHOUT DISPARAGING the 

W later critics, it seems to us 

that L. B. Keeble produced 
the heaviest broadside, and we must 
cope with him first. He attempts to 
decry the positioning of the garage 
anywhere but on the road fronting 
the house on the grounds that it is 
causing unnecessary hardship to re- 
quire a person to walk to the bottom 
of the garden to collect his car. We do 
not believe this to be a fundamental 
objection: his own suggestion, dealt 
with below, has more serious defects. 
On the other hand, he ignores the ad- 
vantages gained by rear garages, that 
of a gain of quiet and privacy in front 
of the house and the use of the garage 
as a screen at the back. A more im- 
portant question he raises is whether 
rising living standards will not only 
require larger houses but also larger 
plot sizes. This question we answered 
in our previous reply: we do not re- 
gard our layout as requiring high 
density. House frontages and plot 
sizes can rise without affecting the 
assumptions of the layout. 

As regards the design’of the garage 
areas, we recognize that these show 
many deficiencies in their present 
form, but we do not regard their de- 
fects as insurmountable in detailed 
design. One obvious remedy is to put 
a great many more garages in the 
curtilage of the dwelling rather than 
in separate blocks: by this means the 
concentration of noise in the central 
area shown in Diagram III could be 
obviated. We accept that the appear- 
ance of these back roads needs much 


by G. BROOKE TAYLOR 


thought and care. We hope that the 
experience we are gaining at Hemel 
Hempstead in a similar design now 
about to be constructed will give us 
help in this direction. 

The rectangularity of the design 
does not result from density pressure. 
We cannot see why curved streets 
should be thought visually preferable 
to straight ones. Surely there is a sur- 
feit of curvature in the new towns? 
We are prepared to use both straight 
and curved streets, and thus to 
achieve contrast rather than mono- 
tony. 

Judging by Mr Keeble’s comments 
on the 50 foot or 70 foot gap between 
houses he would appear to spend his 
home life studying his neighbours’ 
domestic movements. More seriously, 
we find it difficult to establish a valid 
minimum distance between fronts: 
Mr Keeble may find it impossible to 
live within 70 feet of another house, 
but other people find it quite toler- 
able to live 50 feet away. We have 
several examples of houses 50 feet 
apart at Hemel Hempstead and the 
difference between this distance and 
the normal is not appreciable unless it 
is paced out. Adherence to a rigid 
rule implies the assumption that all 
houses are identical, while position 
and detailed design can very much 
affect this factor in amenity. 

Finally, Mr Keeble seems in a 
great hurry to reject this experiment 
without producing anything very at- 
tractive in the way of an alternative. 
To attach garages to every house 
within the frontage would be very ex- 
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Dracram III from “Study in Neighbourhood Planning”’ (April issue Town AND Country 
PLANNING). 


pensive. To group them in front of the 
dwellings they serve would be practic- 
able, but, we suggest, repulsive. It 
would also involve either a consider- 
able reduction of front-garden size or 
an even greater distance between 
buildings. 

Mrs Layton, in commenting on the 
long terraces, has a point. We are 
conscious of the difficulty of designing 


the long terrace satisfactorily, al- 
though we feel that G. A. Jellicoe’s 
effort at Hemel Hempstead has 
demonstrated that it can be done 
with some success. We would accept 
that focal points are required in 4 
town to emphasize the significance ol 
certain areas, e.g., at Hemel Hemp- 
stead it is important to stress the town 
centre by some high buildings. But if 
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possible these buildings should relate 
to some social or religious function, as 
did the medieval church or castle. 
Miss Tabor’s quotation of com- 
plaints about “‘too many houses too 
close together”’ and so on reflects the 
universal desire for privacy. We be- 
lieve that the reduced frontages re- 
sulting from the Housing Manual 
1953 and the pressure to raise densi- 
ties have resulted in a considerable 
loss of privacy. We do not believe that 
this is much affected by whether or 
not open space is at the centre or the 
periphery of the neighbourhood. 
We cannot agree that small ‘‘decor- 
ative” pieces of open space are of 
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value for “knocking a ball about’’. 
They result, in our experience, in an 
endless series of complaints from ten- 
ants culminating in a demand to for- 
bid play. 

Lastly, we would agree with. Miss 
Maynard’s point about the desir- 
ability of not separating neighbour- 
hoods with playing fields: we believe, 
however, that a town plan can be de- 
signed in which playing fields and 
principal schools can be located on 
the edge of the town area and not be- 
tween neighbourhoods. Here we are 
in the field of planning a whole town, 
however, which lies beyond our 
present scope. 


We were rather hoping for an exposure of any fallacies that may have crept into our 
own comments on the ‘“Hemel Hempstead” Layout Study in the May issue.—Enprror. 


A Winter Reflection 


From the roadside which skirts Llyn Gwynant in Caernarvonshire exceptionally fine 
winter reflections may sometimes be observed. Landscape photographs, if handed to 
an unsuspecting person in the “‘portrait’’ or upright position, immediately become 


puzzle pictures. 


J.D. U. W. 
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HOUSING FOR OLDER PEOPLE 


The growing consensus of opinion against the isolation of the 
elderly in special housing groups 1s supported with philosophic 
distinction in this article, which we reprint from the Architectural 
Record, USA (May 1956), with thanks to that journal and 


to the author. 


culture have the old ever been so 

completely rejected as in our own 
country, during the last generation. 
As their numbers have increased, 
their position has worsened. The 
break up of the three-generation 
family coincided here with the cur- 
tailment of living space in the indi- 
vidual household; and from this 
physical constriction has come social 
destitution as well. Unwanted in the 
cramped small home, even when they 
are loved, and too often unloved be- 
cause they are unwanted, the aged 
find their lives progressively mean- 
ingless and empty, while their days 


Pas LY AT no period and in no 


by LEWIS MUMFORD 


ironically lengthen. The years that 
have been added to their portion 
have come, unfortunately, at the 
wrong end of their lives. 

Now the problem of housing the 
aged is only one part of the larger 
problem of restoring old people toa 
position of dignity and use, giving 
them opportunities to form new social 
ties to replace those that family dis- 
persal and death have broken, and 
giving them functions and duties that 
draw on their precious life experience 
and put it to new uses. ‘‘Old age hath 
yet his honour and his toil’’, as 
Tennyson’s Ulysses put it. The first 
step toward framing a sound pro- 


Two-storey flats and bungalows for old people at Ifield Neighbourhood, Crawley New Town. 


Crawley Development Corporation 
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gramme is, I believe, to examine the 
human situation as a whole, not to 
centre attention solely upon the prob- 
lems of destitution, chronic diseases, 
and hospital care. We shall not, per- 
haps, be able to care for the aged, on 
the scale their needs and our national 
wealth demand, until we are ready to 
put into the re-building of human 
communities something like the zeal, 
the energy, the skill, the dedication 
we give to the monomaniac produc- 
tion of motor cars and super-high- 
ways. 

As things are now, the process of 
ageing seems to go through three 
stages. The first, which begins around 
the age of forty-five, but may not be 
final for another twenty years, brings 
liberation from biological reproduc- 
tion and increasing detachment from 
the active nurture of children within 
the family. For the sake of their own 
growth and independence, young 
people start at the earliest possible 
moment to live by themselves. Po- 
verty or a housing shortage may pro- 
long the two-generation family or 
even restore, in shaky desperation, 
the three-generation family. But in 
general early marriages and early 
child-bearing hasten the hiving off of 
the next generation. 

Some time during this period of 
transition, those who have maintain- 
ed a household big enough for a large 
family find their quarters empty but 
burdensome: for they are too expen- 
sive for their incomes, and even too 
large to keep clean, except at an ex- 
travagant cost in menial service. In 
cities, this leads either to a remaking 
of the single-family house, if owned, 
into multiple dwellings, or to removal 
to a small apartment. This shrinkage 
of space is often accompanied by 
other losses, such as the breaking of 
neighbourhood ties, the abandon- 
ment of a garden and a workshop; 
and that in turn brings about a furth- 
er contraction of opportunities and 
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interests. Mark the result: well be- 
fore senescence has set in, even 
people in the upper income groups, in 
robust health, may find the orbit of 
their lives uncomfortably narrowing, 
in a way not adequately compensated 
by increased local mobility in the 
motor car and increased opportuni- 
ties for general travel. 

The second stage m senescence is 
that of economic retirefnent: with- 
drawal at the age of sixty-five, often 
enforced by benign pension pro- 
visions, from the active working life. 
Unfortunately our wide practice of 
automatic retirement often brings on 
a severe psychological crisis: but even 
if we showed greater flexibility in im- 
posing retirement, still at some mo- 
ment, early or late, this blow would 
fall. In addition to removing a work- 
er from the main sphere of his life- 
interest and compétence, it often 
halves his income or—as the recent 
Twentieth Century Fund _ report 
shows—cuts it down to a starvation 
level. At the same time, for those who 
have invested their energies too ex- 
clusively in their work, retirement 
tends to make their whole life seem 
meaningless. If at this moment the 
community sharpens the crisis by 
weakening other social connections, 
too, it may psychosomatically ag- 
gravate the physical disabilities that 
begin to dog this period. 

The final stage, that of physio- 
logical deterioration, is more variable 
than the cessation of reproduction or 
work. Whether the old are happy or 
bitter, active or frustrated, depends 
partly upon how long the period of 
health and vigour is in relation to that 
covered by the lapse of biological 
functions that leads to death. But also 
it depends partly upon how well the 
community’s efforts are directed to- 
ward preventing minor impairments 
from turning, through lack of prompt 
and adequate care, into major dis- 
asters. In any event, senescence 
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proper brings about a gradual slow- 
ing down of the vital processes, the 
deterioration of bodily functions, 
eyesight, hearing, locomotion, fine 
co-ordinations, memory. With this 
goes a loss of self-help and with that, 
self-confidence. In the end this loss 
may necessitate institutional care, in 
a nursing home or a hospital. Since 
the cost of such institutional care, if 
prolonged ‘over any considerable 
period, taxes heavily even the upper 
10 per cent of our income groups, 
every effort must be made, not merely 
to lengthen the period of active health, 
but to restore, through neighbourly 
co-operation and friendly oversight, 
the kind of voluntary care that the 
three-generation family once made 
possible. 

If we carry our analysis far enough, 
we shall find, I think, that the three 
phases of old age—liberation from 
reproduction, economic retirement, 
and physiological breakdown—de- 
mand a common solution. We shall 
also find that no present institution, 
certainly no simple architectural 
scheme, and no mere extensions of 
existing services, will supply that 
solution. 

The main point I would make is 
that the transition from middle-aged 
maturity to old age is a long process; 
and if we meet it imaginatively at the 
earliest period possible, instead of 
waiting till the last desperate mo- 
ment, we can make the transition 
without a jar, and in some degree 
turn a crisis, full of cruel decisions and 
bitter acceptances, into a positive and 
fruitful phase of life. Even more, by 
extending active life on the upgrade 
we can perhaps shorten the period, 
now so burdensome, when it is on the 
downgrade. By contrast, the worst 
possible attitude towards old age is 
to regard the aged as a segregated 
group, who are to be removed, at a 
fixed point in their life course, from 
the presence of their families, their 
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neighbours, and their friends, from 
their familiar quarters and _ their 
familiar neighbourhoods, from their 
normal interests and responsibilities, 
to live in desolate idleness, relieved 
only by the presence of others in a 
similar plight. Let us ask rather by 
what means we can restore to the 
aged the love and respect that they 
once enjoyed in the three-generation 
family at its best. 

Unfortunately for any such aim, 
specialization, mechanization, in- 
stitutionalization, in a word, segrega- 
tion, are the order of the present day: 
a meaningless, effortless, parasitic, 
push-button existence is now put for- 
ward as the beautiful promise of an 
advanced technology, indeed, the 
ultimate goal of our whole civiliza- 
tion. If those terms were actually final 
ones, I, for one, should hardly be 
concerned with the fate of the aged: 
for it should be plain that a whole 
society that can conjure up no better 
goals is already moving swiftly to- 
ward early euthanasia, or at least to- 
ward mass suicide. If we wish some- 
thing better for ourselves, we must be 
prepared to put forwarda programme, 
at every phase of life, that challenges 
many of the dominant habits and 
customs of our society and moves 
boldly in a contrary direction. 

At some point in conceiving a good 
habitat for the aged, we must of 
course come to an architectural solu- 
tion; but we must not for a moment 
imagine that the architect himself, 
even when backed by ample financial 
resources, can provide the answers 
that are needed, or that beauty and 
order and convenience alone are 
sufficient. One of the most generous 
quarters for the aged I have seen is the 
old Fuggerei in Augsburg, built in 
the sixteenth century, composed of 
one-storey row dwellings, giving 
privacy to each old couple, with a 
handsome fountain and a chapel. But 
this ‘‘city for the aged and poor”’ is set 
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Crawley Development Corporation 


At Crawley New Town a bungalow suitable for elderly persons closes the corner between 
terraces of housing. : 


apart from the rest of the town; 
though it has beauty and order, it 
lacks animation; at best it is only 
a handsome ghetto. The objection 
against this solution was indignantly 
put to me by an old man in another 
comely quadrangle for the aged near 
Manchester: a modern building set in 
ample grounds looking inward on a 
spacious grassy close: also with a little 
chapel where the dead rested before 
burial. At first glance, the peace and 
beauty of this spot seemed ‘“‘ideal’’— 
but the inmates knew better. They 
now had, alas! only one occupation: 
remaining alive. When the bell 
tolled, it tolled not only for the de- 
parted : it ominously summoned those 
who were left. “‘All we do here,”’ said 
my bitter informant, “‘is to wait for 
each other to die. And each time we 
ask ourselves: ‘Who will be next?’ 
What we want is a touch of life. I wish 
we were near the shops and the bus 
station where we could see things.”’ 
To normalize old age, we must re- 
store the old to the community. In 


order to make clear what this means, 
let me assume that we have a free 
hand and can plan a whole neigh- 
bourhood community, as one does in 
an urban re-development area in the 
United States or a New Town in 
Britain. If we establish the right re- 
lationshjps under such ideal con- 
ditions, we shall have a clearer view 
of what to aim for in situations where 
only a piecemeal solution is possible. 
We cannot have even a good half- 
loaf unless we know what ingredi- 
ents should go into a whole loaf. 

The first thing to be determined is 
the number of aged people to be ac- 
commodated in a_ neighbourhood 
unit; and the answer to this, I sub- 
mit, is that the normal age distribu- 
tion in the community as a whole 
should be maintained. This means 
that there should be from five to eight 
people over sixty-five in every hun- 
dred people; so that in a neighbour- 
hood unit of, say, six hundred people 
there would be between thirty and 
forty old people. Any large-scale 
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organization of habitations for the 
aged, which upsets this proportion, 
should be avoided. And this brings us 
to the second requirement. For both 
companionship and easier nursing 
care, the aged should not be scattered 
in single rooms or apartments through 
the whole community; but neither 
should they be thrown together in one 
large barracks labelled by the archi- 
tecture, if not the signboard, Old 
People’s Home. They should rather 
be grouped in small units of from six 
to perhaps a dozen apartments. The 
old monastic rule, that one needs a 
dozen members to form a community, 
has had long enough trial to give one 
confidence in it as a rough measure: 
when there are less than a dozen, a 
single cantankerous individual may 
have a disruptive effect. When there 
are too many together, they bring on 
institutional regulations. As an old 
Navy man once pertinently remark- 
ed: ‘“There is freedom on a destroyer 
but not ona battleship.” 

But once a reasonable degree of 
closeness is established between small 
groups of the aged, there is much to be 
gained by giving them apartments on 
the lower floors of two- or three-storey 
houses whose upper floors will be 
occupied by childless people in other 
age groups: there is likewise reason 
for providing a covered way or arcade, 
to make visiting back and forth easier 
in inclement weather, and to serve as 
a sheltered place for chatting and 
sunning at other times. This mixing 
of age groups within a housing unit 
primarily designed for the accom- 
modation of the aged would make it 
possible for those past sixty-five, who 
found stairs difficult, or who wanted 
to be more accessible, to adapt them- 
selves to their infirmities with no 
greater hiatus than moving down- 
stairs. 

Now it happens that the number of 
people over sixty-five in a com- 
munity are roughly the equivalent of 
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the number of children under six or 
seven; and in meeting the needs of 
both extremes pretty much the same 
conditions hold. Young children need 
special protection and bodily care; 
they must be guarded from wheeled 
vehicles; their difficulties in loco. 
motion and co-ordination when un- 
der three make it desirable to avoid 
unnecessary obstacles and long flights 
of stairs. Even psychologically, there 
are parallels between the self-absorp- 
tion of the young child and the ten- 
dency to withdrawal and inner con- 
centration that mark the last phase of 
senescence. In a well-designed neigh- 
bourhood unit, the aged should be 
able to go to any part of it, including 
the shopping area, the library, the 
church, the community centre, with- 
out crossing a traffic artery; indeed, 
without if possible climbing a step. 
Some day, when our motor-car pro- 
duction is designed to fill varied 
human needs, rather than the require- 
ments of the assembly line, we will 
produce electrically powered rolling 
chairs for the aged, which can go 
safely anywhere a pedestrian can go. 
That will lessen one of the serious 
handicaps of old age, if medical 
remedies for arthritis and feeble 
limbs remain ineffective. But until 
then, the ambit of the five-year-old 
child and the seventy-five-year-old 
senescent is their normal walking dis- 
tance. Once these conditions are ful- 
filled in a neighbourhood unit, a 
larger life would begin to open before 
the aged. 

Now weare ready to rebuild, in our 
ideal scheme, the other facilities and 
activities and services that were once 
performed, more or less effectively, by 
the three-generation family. And just 
as the young proceed with their 
growth through multiplying their 
contact with the environment and 
enlarging their encounters with people 
other than their families, so the aged 
may slow down the processes of de- 
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terioration, overcoming their lone- 
liness and their sense of not being 
wanted, by finding within their 
neighbourhood a fresh field for their 
activities. 

But before such an environment 
can be created, we must challenge the 
whole theory of segregation upon 
which so many American communi- 
ties, not least those that call them- 
selves ‘‘progressive’’, have been zon- 
ed: zoned so that one-family houses 
and apartment houses, or row houses 
and free-standing houses cannot be 
built side by side; zoned so strictly for 
residence that in many suburban 
communities one cannot buy a loaf 
of bread or a tin of tobacco without 
going a mile or two by car or bus to 
the shops. The pernicious effect of 
this kind of zoning was first ade- 
quately characterized by the Com- 
mittee on Community Planning of 
the A.I.A. as far back as 1924, and 
time has abundantly proved all their 
contentions. Under our zoning ordin- 
ances, it is impossible to give either 
the young or the old the kind of occu- 
pational and environmental variety 
that both a super-block and neigh- 
bourhood unit should have. 

In a mixed community, however, 
many opportunities for service, both 
voluntary and paid, would open to 
the aged. Gardening is an occupation 
that can be carried on at odd hours, 
and that can be adapted to the 
strength and staying power of the old: 
when a community is well planned, 
with sufficient amount of parked and 
gardened open space, it makes greater 
demands for collective care than it 
can now often afford. Certainly old 
people with a turn for gardening 
should have a little garden plot of 
their own, too, to look after. Simi- 
larly other opportunities for handi- 
craft should be met by the provision 
of workshop facilities; making toys, 
repairing mechanical fixtures, bind- 
ing books, painting furniture would 
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not merely provide older people with 
new forms of work: it would, even 
more importantly, give them the 
human contacts that a more restricted 
life fails to offer. Such little shops 
would have a further educational 
value for the younger members of the 
community: indeed, they might be 
incorporated, with a separate en- 
trance from outside, in a modern 
school, with great advantage to both 
the old and the young, who now too 
often miss the precious experience of 
intercourse with their grandparents’ 
generation. I know a small town 
where the carpenter’s shop, situated 
in the old residential area, is the place 
where school children come to get 
little repair jobs done; and their con- 
tact with the carpenter himself is an 
affectionate and rewarding one. Such 
a programme would be far more 
efficacious, psychologically speaking, 
than merely putting the aged to work 
on some monotonous specialized task, 
producing in quantity for the market, 
under factory conditions. 

In addition there are other services 
that the aged can perform only in a 
mixed community, beginning with 
their most obvious service as baby- 
sitters. This again, at a dollar an hour, 
has become a prohibitive luxury even 
in middle-class communities; and the 
hazards of leaving the young to the 
sometimes irresponsible care, if not 
criminal levity, of inexperienced ad- 
olescents only underline the desir- 
ability of enlisting the old in the same 
fashion as they would have been used 
in the three-generation family. In 
addition, there are many experienced 
old women, proud of their skill at bak- 
ing a cake, or even cooking a whole 
dinner, who would think better of 
themselves and their life if they might 
cook and bake occasionally for pay. 
By having such opportunities, old-age 
pensions and annuities might be 
made to go a little farther, with 
greater happiness for both the server 
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and the served. To cause the aged to 
spend all their time glued to a tele- 
vision set is to damn them premature- 
ly to a second childhood. Though 
these passive amusements have their 
place in the life of the aged, especially 
for the crippled and bedridden, there 
is little reason for reducing their lives 
as a whole to such a soporific routine. 
What the aged need is activities; not 
just hobbies, but the normal partici- 
pation in the activities of a mixed 
community. 

No single institution, however 
amply financed and humanely plan- 
ned, could provide anything like the 
range of interests that a mixed neigh- 
bourhood community would do, once 
age ceases to be regarded as a disease 
best treated in an isolation ward. Still 
there usually comes a time in every- 
one’s life sooner or later when he re- 
quires specialized nursing and medi- 
cal care. The skilful organization of 
such care is the duty of the com- 
munity as a whole; but some fatal in- 
ertia has kept our hospital services in 
an antiquated centralized pattern, 
and has prevented the creation of 
small nursing homes, close at hand 
for family and neighbourly visitors, 
who could, if the hospital were con- 
veniently at hand, take over no small 
part of the otherwise prohibitively 
expensive nursing service. 

Even before active hospitalization 
there is need for a public organization 
of visiting nurses and visiting house- 
workers, such as are now provided 
for on a national scale in England and 
likewise in certain individual Ameri- 
can cities. Here again, by drawing 
upon all the resources of the com- 
munity, a much more favourable 
situation can be created than the most 
elaborately equipped central institu- 
tion can provide. I look forward to a 
day when a small nursing home, for 
illness and for maternity cases, will be 
part of the normal requirement of a 
neighbourhood: perhaps as a direct 
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adjunct to a medical clinic and a 
visiting nurse service. Only when 
these normal functions of the family 
are drawn back into the circle of the 
neighbourhood community is there 
any prospect of our catching up with 
our needs without raising to a pro- 
hibitive height the present cost of in- 
stitutional care. 

Now we can put together these re- 
quirements for the aged. They should, 
first of all, be part of a normal mixed 
community, whether they become 
members of it at twenty-five or at 
seventy-five. Their quarters should 
be indistinguishable outwardly from 
those of other age groups; but they 
should be sited, as far as possible, 
where there is a constant play of di- 
verting activity, near a shopping 
centre or a school, so that their 
chance of being visited, casually and 
effortlessly, will be increased. ‘re- 
quent visits, though short, are more 
refreshing than formal visits, tedi- 
ously prolonged, that leave desolate 
intervals of loneliness between them. 
Many people would find their own 
family life replenished if the grand- 
parents, though not under their feet, 
were near at hand; and above all, the 
young would be the gainers from this; 
for there are special bonds of sym- 
pathy between them and their grand- 
parents’ generation, through its very 
detachment, which often makes them 
far more ready to heed their advice 
than that of their own parents. Who 
can say how much delinquency and 
brutalized mischief in our American 
towns may not be due to the very 
absence of a warm, loving, reciprocal 
intercourse between the three genera- 
tions ? 

Through their nearness to each 
other, in small units, personal con- 
tacts within their own group may 
easily pass beyond the pleasantries of 
daily intercourse, the hospitalities ofa 
cup of coffee in the afternoon or a 
friendly game of cards or checkers or 
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chess at night; it would also involve 
visiting each other when ill and per- 
forming little services for each other. 
Everything that makes the aged more 
independent, yet more confident of 
the fact that their presence is wel- 
come, increases their capacity to love 
and be loved; and it is only, in the 
end, by providing an environment in 
which the gifts of love may be more 
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easily interchanged that old age can 
be kept from shrinking and drying. 
But to say this is also to say that 
there is no easy short cut to improved 
care of the aged: to do well by them, 
we must give a new direction to the 
life of the whole community. If we 
fail here, we shall, in prolonging life, 
only prolong the possibilities of 
alienation, futility, and misery. 


FIRST CHAIRMAN OF EAST KILBRIDE 


A tribute to Sir Patrick Dollan 


bred, though he has been a 
famous Lord Provost of Glasgow. 
Baillieston, east of Glasgow, once a 
mere toll on the Edinburgh road, be- 
came a nineteenth-century mining- 
and-ironworks village, a little new 
town in its own way, with a new 
population gathered from far, with 
farms still round about. Here the fair- 
haired imp opened inquiring eyes and 
ran on busy feet, on the farms, in the 
village, with newspapers, in grocery, 
for a short spell about the mines, keen 
on choirs and clubs and books and 
politics; and so in no time the young 
man was a journalist, a politician, and 
a stirring member of the Town 
Council of Glasgow, with no bitter- 
ness, but enormous energy and zest. 
The great Glasgow period cul- 
minated and passed. Lord Provost 
Sir Patrick would have liked to annex 
Baillieston; he was a big-town man 
then, he was not an early convert to 
the ideas of Ebenezer Howard and 
Patrick Geddes. But when his pro- 
vostship was over, when he was 
offered the chairmanship of the first 
Scottish new town on the modern 
model—East Kilbride—what an op- 
portunity! His quick perceptions, his 
energies, his contacts, his will to suc- 
cess came into instant play. At the 
first corporation meeting he appeared 
with particulars in his hand of two 
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mansion houses in the parish of East 
Kilbride available for the snapping- 
up. “But are we ready?” said one. 
‘Now is our chance,” said Sir 
Patrick; and one house became the 
corporation’s offices and the other 
served as a lure to draw the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Re- 
search to the new town. The incident 
was characteristic. 

Sir Patrick has certain fixed prin- 
ciples—or prejudices. Like FJO, he 
thinks poorly of tenements in gene- 
ral; with multi-storey flats he would 
have nothing to do, they were an in- 
vention of the Devil. A proper home 
should ke built on the ground. Per- 
haps the greyness of Baillieston and 
Glasgow drove him by reaction to an 
excessive passion for startling colour, 
more suited to a beach pavilion than 
to a kindly settled harmonious town. 
It was not necessary to agree with 
him always. ; 

But it is impossible to exaggerate 
how much the great adventure owed 
to his energy, his sensitive feelers out 
in all directions, his genius for pub- 
licity, and his habit and intention of 
getting the thing done. People laugh- 
ed and talked of “Dollan’s Dream” 
and ‘‘Pat’s Paradise’. He would 
show them !—and, before he resigned 
his chairmanship at the end of the 
eleventh year, so he did. 


ELIZABETH B. MITCHELL 
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Conversation Piece 


Have you seen that application which came in yesterday to 
convert “Cromwell House” into a shop? This was a follow-up 
after a Section 17 determination last month. 


Do you mean that decrepit old house opposite the King’s Road 
CDA where Cromwell is supposed to have had his headquarters 
when the castle was besieged ? 


Yes, that’s the one. Jt is a Grade II building on the Section 30 
list with a rather tangled background. Just behind the house is 
Brewers Yard where we took Section 23 action last year. The 
owners have a Part VI claim on that open land alongside—you 
will remember some question arose regarding a Section 19 
notice. We also had a Section 33 notice on that waste land to the 
east. 


Surely this was the house where we thought we might have our 
first BPO but the CPO contacted SPAB who saved the day. Do 
the present proposals involve structural alterations ? 


Yes, they want to go the whole hog—a toy shop, neon lighting, 
gable end signs, repainting and dolling the place up generally. 
We have the Article 4 Direction under the GDO for the Section 
30 buildings in the town which may come in useful, and as far as 
advertisements go, it just comes within the Area of Special 
Control—this helped us with that appeal on those PIPs and 
2/48 sheet panels farther down the road. 


If there is any question of approval, the housing authority will 
be involved under the 1952 Direction—I always find it hard not 
to refer to it as 68CA. Also this would be just one more case to 
submit to the Minister under Circular 45. 


Another complication of course is the fact that King’s Road isa 
Trunk. They want to make a new access from the garden land 
and it would ke interesting to see the DRE’s TR1 10. 


On the face of it it looks like a strong case for refusal and perhaps 
you are recommending. When’s your next committee ? 


On the 27th. By the way, the chairman mentioned to me the 
other day that at times the members find what they call our 
“‘jargon’”’ quite incomprehensible. 


That’s fantastic! As far as Iam concerned I always try to live up 
to the Aristotelian precept. 


Which is? 


To speak as the common people do, to think as wise men do: 
so other men understand me and the judgement of wise men 
allow me. 

G. W. 
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The Ministry of Housing and Local 
Government have decided upon some 
changes in development plan pro- 
cedure. These changes, which have 
been made in consequence of the re- 
port of the Franks Committee, are 
mainly designed to remove the hard- 
ships which sometimes arise when the 
Minister gives a somewhat unexpect- 
ed decision on some aspect of the de- 
velopment plan. For instance, land 
held by an industrial firm for exten- 
sions of its factory may have been 
zoned in the draft development plan 
as industrial land. The owners of the 
land naturally do not object and do 
not appear at the public inquiry into 
the plan. On confirming the plan, 
however, the Minister decides that 
the land should be zoned for housing. 
Several cases of this sort have occurred 
in connection with the development 
plans for London and the Home 
Counties. There have also been cases 
where an objection to the plan has 
not been pressed because of an under- 
taking by the local planning authority 
that they will ask the Minister to 
modify the plan so as to meet the 
objection; in some such cases the 
Minister may feel unable to agree. As 
the TCPA pointed out in their evi- 
dence to the Franks Committee, the 
landowner is deprived of the oppor- 
tunity to state his case. 

In future, the Ministry will send to 





the local planning authority a list of 


the modifications and the reasons for 
proposing them. There will then be an 
opportunity for interested persons to 
object to the modifications, and in 
suitable cases a public inquiry will be 
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held. Again if the Minister refuses to 
agree to a modification put forward 
by the local planning authority in 
pursuance of an undertaking given to 
an objector, the authority and the 
objector will be notified and a new 
inquiry may be held. 

Full details of these changes in pro- 
cedure are given in MHLG Circular 
51/58 (HMSO, price 3d.). 


Preservi ng Trees 


An application was made to the 
Barnet UDC for permission to erect 
two detached dwellings on land near 
Arkley Common. The UDC con- 
sented to one house only and imposed 
conditions requiring the house to be 
set back to a building line of 50 feet, 
and forbidding the felling or lopping 
of trees or hedgerows without the 
prior consent in writing of the plan- 
ning authority. . 

On appeal, the Minister said that 
in view of the prominent position of 
the site and the open nature of the 
surroundings, the UDC were right to 
permit only one house. He also 
agreed that the position of the site 
called for a set-back, but he thought 
40 feet would suffice and varied the 
condition accordingly. While agree- 
ing that it was desirable to retain as 
many trees as possible, the Minister 
considered that the proper method of 
ensuring this was by making a tree 
preservation order and that a con- 
dition in the terms imposed -by the 
UDC was not acceptable. 

The Minister’s decision about the 
proper method of preserving trees is 
good sense if for no other reason than 
that the condition imposed by the 
UDC would be difficult of enforce- 
ment. A. E. TELLING 
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ANNUAL REPORT OF THE RURAL 
INDUSTRIES BUREAU, 1957-8. Is. 6d. 

This report covers the period from 
April 1957 to March of this year; and 
the Chairman of the Trustees, Sir 
Basil Mayhew, refers in his fore- 
word to the continuation of the 
country-wide survey of rural in- 
dustries which the Bureau has un- 
dertaken. This survey has been con- 
fined to villages and towns of popula- 
tions up to 10,000 and to small busi- 
ness units employing no more than 
twenty skilled workers. The contri- 
bution of such small firms to the wel- 
fare of rural areas is rightly empha- 
sized. 

Because of the improvement of 
country industries and the increase of 
mechanization on farms there has 
been much demand for the help of the 
Bureau’s skilled staff. Also the variety 
of producer industries revealed by the 
survey (about 47,000) has presented 
many production problems; some of 
these small concerns suffer from lack 
of proper equipment and some from 
inexperienced management. 

Rural engineers have more work 
now in the maintenance and overhaul 
of balers and combine harvesters. 
Thatching, basketry, and wrought- 
ironwork flourish, but saddlery is 
naturally only in existence near rac- 
ing stables or in areas where there is a 
great deal of hunting. Also it is sad to 
report that farriery is now declining, 
and as the Bureau’s farriery officer 
has retired, no full-time officer has 
been appointed to fill his place. The 
country craftsman has every reason 
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to be grateful to the Rural Industries 
Bureau, as this report abundantly 
shows. E. W. MARTIN 


THE LAW RELATING TO AUCTIONEERS 
AND ESTATE AGENTS. By D. Macin- 
tyre, MA, Barrister-at-law. Sweet @ 
Maxwell Lid. 30s. 

This well-written work gives the 
man in practice, and the student pur- 
suing the inward depths of the pro- 
fession, a magnificent insight into the 
snares and pitfalls into which he can 
easily fall. 

In this most interesting and exact- 
ing profession, with its great variety 
of subjects, it is essential to have a 
sound knowledge of the general law 
which affects the professional man. 
This book sets out in detail the varied 
points of practice in the everyday life 
of an auctioneer and estate agent. It 
is one worthy of careful study by the 
student and of being retained by the 
man in practice for reference. 

A long chapter is given to the pre- 
paration of particulars and conditions 
of sale, catalogues and descriptions. 
This is an extremely important refer- 
ence, as such details should be concise, 
clear, and accurate and truly describe 
the subject matter of the sale; for 
buyers act on the faith of the descrip- 
tion. An agent should feel that his 
commission has been truly and hon- 
estly earned and that he has been 
worthy of his hire. The many case 
law references give vital pointers to 
pitfalls to be avoided. The powers and 
duties of an estate agent differ to 
some extent from those of an auction- 
eer; the book clearly enlightens both 
on their powers, duties, and liabili- 
ties. 

For better understanding of the 
profession and for the protection of 
the general public, this book should 
be inwardly digested by all those who 
have dealings with property and 
land. 

ARTHUR J. HOWARD 
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THE ENFORCEMENT OF PLANNING 
cONTROL. By Douglas Frank and Guy 
Seward, Barristers-at-Law. Estates Ga- 
zette, 1958. 325. 6d. 

The Town and Country Planning 
Act, 1947, makes it necessary to 
obtain planning permission before 
carrying out development, and in 
granting permission the planning 
authority may impose conditions. In 
spite of this, a breach of plan- 
ning control is not (save in certain 
special cases) a punishable offence. 
The framers of the 1947 Act preferred 
gentler methods. Confronted with a 
breach of planning control, the first 
duty of the local planning authority is 
to consider whether anything should 
be done about it at all. If they decide 
that action should be taken, they 
serve an enforcement notice on the 
owner or occupier of the land. This 
notice will first allege what is wrong: 
that is, whether development has 
been carried out without permission, 
or whether some condition of a plan- 
ning permission has been broken. The 
notice must then say what is to be 
done to remedy this breach. It must 
also state when the notice is to become 
effective and the period thereafter 
within which the owner or occupier 
must comply. If the owner or occu- 
pier does not comply, the local 
authority’s remedy varies according 
towhat it was that the notice required. 
If it was to remove an offending 
building, the local authority can step 
in and remove it; if it required the 
discontinuance of an unauthorized 
use, the remedy is to prosecute in the 
magistrates’ court. 

All this is comparatively simple in 
principle. But, in practice, these en- 
forcement provisions have proved to 
be full of difficulty both for local plan- 
ning authorities and for landowners 
who receive enforcement notices. In 
the early days, many authorities 
found their notices invalidated be- 
cause they had failed to appreciate 
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the distinction between the time when 
the notice became effective and the 
period thereafter within which the 
recipient had to comply. Unfortu- 
nately, the relevant sections of the 
1947 Act were not altogether well 
drafted, and the attempts of the 
courts to interpret them have in some 
respects increased the confusion. On 
top of all this, there.are more basic 
difficulties inherent in the whole con- 
cept of “development’’. For instance, 
the General Development Order 
gives a “blanket” permission for 
building a garage within the curtilage 
of a dwelling house; if I build a gar- 
age which fails to comply with the 
requirements of the Order, have I 
carried out development without 
permission, or am I in breach of the 
conditions attached to the permis- 
sion granted by the Order ? The ques- 
tion is more than academic because it 
affects the way in which the local 
authority must draw up an enforce- 
ment notice. 

The publication of a text-book de- 
voted exclusively to the enforcement 
of planning control is therefore most 
welcome. Wisely, the authors begin 
by considering the definition of de- 
velopment and the types of develop- 
ment which may be the subject of an 
enforcement notice. It may seem trite 
to say that an enforcement notice 
can only be served in respect of mat- 
ters which involve development, but 
it is sometimes difficult to’ decide 
whether a particular matter consti- 
tutes development or not. Local 
authority officers should therefore 
find these two chapters very useful. 

Later chapters deal with the en- 
forcement notice itself; the remedies 
of persons served with an enforce- 
ment notice; the enforcing of an en- 
forcement notice; and the special 
cases such as building preservation 
orders, advertisements, and minerals. 
The appendices include one giving 
forms of enforcement notice. 
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The book was written before the 
somewhat unexpected decision of the 
Divisional Court in Eastbourne Cor- 
poration v. Fortes Ice Cream Parlour on 
how far the recipient of an enforce- 
ment notice can argue before the 
magistrates that what he did was not 
development at all. The Eastbourne 
case is being taken to the Court of 
Appeal; in the meantime, what is 
said on this point at page 35 must be 
treated with caution. 

A. E. TELLING 


BUILDING ON EXMOOR. With 8 photo- 
graphs and 18 humorous sketches. Somerset 
County Council. 2s. 6d. 

This twenty-page brochure _ini- 
tialled R.W.D. (Mr R. W. Dale is the 
County Planning Officer for Somer- 
set) is packed with useful observa- 
tions and sensible advice for anyone 
thinking of building within the Ex- 
moor National Park. Most of the ad- 
vice is indeed applicable to building 


TOWN AND COUNTRY PLANNING 


in almost any thinly populated rural 
area where appearances are import- 
ant. Perhaps especially worthy of 
emphasis and endorsement is: ‘“The 
silhouette of a building is important: 
a shape which tends to be long and 
low is preferable to one which is tall 
and narrow; a rectangular plan is 
therefore more likely to give a pleas- 
ing elevation than a square plan. Un- 
less a room is very large, there is no 
need for it to be more than 7 feet or 
7 feet 6 inches high: very high ceilings 
make rooms look smaller and add 
to overall cost.’’ Builders’ assertions 
should be checked. When the review- 
er was “repairing” (that almost 
meant rebuilding on the old site) a 
small old cottage for himself within 
what is now the Exmoor National 
Park, he was told that the local 
authority insisted on a minimum of 
8 feet for ceilings. Result, instead ofa 
low discreet outline on the hillside, 
a “‘cocked-up”’, insensitive and im- 
pudent-looking cottage. The point is 
worth mentioning because so very 
many modern country cottages suffer 
(and offend) in the same way for the 
same general reason. 
J. D. U. W. 
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